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LITTLE  VISITORS- 


CHAPTER  I. 

JbjLLEN  and  Rachel  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  their  aunt,  who  lived  some 
way  out  of  town.  They  set  off  in  a 
gig,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
as  they  had  some  miles  to  go. 

The  horse  trotted  fast,  and  they 

reached  their  aunt's  house  by  nine 

o'clock.     She    came   out   to    meet 

them   as  far  as  the  gate;  she  held 
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out  her  hand  to  help  them  down 
from  the  gig,  and  told  them  she  was 
very  glad  to  see  them.  When  they 
got  into  the  house,  and  had  taken 
off  their  bonnets  and  shawls  in  the 
hall,  they  went  into  the  parlour, 
where  they  found  the  breakfast  all 
ready  set. 

The  urn  was  soon  brought  in;  they 
then  drew  their  chairs  round  the 
table,  and  their  aunt  gave  them 
some  tea,  and  handed  them  the 
plate  of  bread  and  butter.  And 
they  made  a  good  meal,  being  hun- 
gry after  their  ride. 

When  the  breakfast  was  over,  their 
aunt  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible. 
After  which,  she  told  them  they 
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should  take  a  walk  in  the  garden,  to 
see  the  flowers. 

Their  aunt  went  first,  and  opened 
the  glass  door  in  the  hall,  and  then 
led  them  down  the  stone  steps  into 
the  garden,  which  they  saw  was  a 
very  handsome  one. 

There  were  four  large  beds  of 
flowers  in  the  front,  and  fine  tall 
trees  and  shrubs  at  the  further  end. 

The  children  were  much  pleased 
with  the  rose  trees,  on  which  were 
great  numbers  of  flowers,  some  full 
blown,  and  some  only  in  bud. 

"  I  like  those  that  are  blown  quite 
wide/'  said  Ellen. 

"Dear    me,"    cried    Rachel,    "I 
A  3 
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think  these  nice  buds  are  the  most 
pretty.  Look,  Ellen,  see  the  moss 
round  *the  stalk,  how  soft  and  fine  it 
is!" 

"Pray*  aunt/*  cried  Ellen,  "will 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  name  of 
those  flowers  on  yonder  bed,  which 
have  such  gay  colours." 

"They  are  tulips,  Ellen.  They 
are  flowers  that  some  people  prize 
very  much,  and  give  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  the  finest  roots/' 

"Well,  I  wonder  any  person  can 
be  so  fond  of  them ;  they  have  not 
a  nice  smell ;  and  the  roses,  pinks, 
and  many  other  flowers,  are  very 
sweet/' 

"  Yes/'  said  her  aunt,  "I  like  the 
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sweet  flowers  best;  and  if  you  will 
walk  with  me  to  the  other  end  of 
the  bed,  I  can  show  you  some  very 
handsome  pinks." 

They  went  with  their  kind  aunt, 
and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
pretty  flowers  she  pointed  out  to 
them. 

"The  pinks  we  have  at  home/' 
said  Rachel,  "  always  burst,  and  that 
spoils  their  beauty.  How  is  it, 
aunt,  that  yours  look  so  well?" 

"  Because,  Rachel,  I  cut  a  round 
piece  of  paper,  and  make  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  slip  it  over  the 
bud  of  the  flower;  and  then,  when 
it  is  full  blown,  this  paper  supports 
it  at  the  back,  and  that  prevents  its 
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bursting.  Now,  my  dear  girls,  will 
you  like  to  have  a  nosegay  a- 
piece?" 

"Oh  yes,  if  you  please,  aunt;  I 
should  like  one  very  much/'  said 
Ellen. 

"  And  then,"  added  Rachel,  "  we 
can  put  them  into  a  glass  of  water, 
and  see  how  long  they  will  look 
fresh,  and  smell  sweet." 

Their  aunt  left  them,  and  went 
into  the  house  to  fetch  a  knife. 
She  soon  came  back,  and  began  to 
cut  the  stalks  of  some  of  the  flowers. 
She  gave  each  of  the  little  girls  one 
full-blown  rose,  and  two  nice  buds; 
three  fine  pinks,  a  large  tulip,  a 
pretty  bunch  of  sweet  peas,  and  a 


white  lily;  and  then  she  cut  two 
handsome  pieces  of  sweet-brier,  to 
place  at  the  back  of  each  nosegay. 

"Thank  you,  dear  aunt/'  said  Ra- 
chel. "  How  very  pretty  they  loot 
Ellen/' 

"They  do  indeed,  Rachel.  Aunt 
is  very  kind  to  give  us  so  many 
flowers.  I  hope,  if  we  take  care  of 
them,  they  will  live  a  good  while/' 

Their  aunt  now  took  the  children 
in  doors,  and  instead  of  giving  them 
a  tumbler,  or  mug,  as  they  thought 
she  would,  she  brought,  from  off  a 
shelf  in  the  store-room,  two  very 
pretty  little  china  jars;  in  which,  she 
said,  if  they  would  promise  to  be 
careful,  they  might  put  their  flowers. 
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They  were  much  pleased  with 
these  jars;  which  had  paintings  of 
landscapes  in  the  middle,  and  a 
border  of  shells  and  sea-weed  round 
the  edges. 

After  praising  their  beauty,  the 
little  girls  nearly  filled  them  with 
water,  and  then  put  the  flowers  in 
nice  order,  with  the  sweet-brier  be- 
hind them. 

They  set  the  jars  on  a  marble  slab 
in  the  hall,  as  their  aunt  thought  it 
was  a  cool  spot,  and  would  preserve 
their  bloom  much  longer  than  a 
warmer  place. 

They  now  again  opened  the  glass 
door,  and  went  into  the  garden ; 
but,  as  the  sun  was  getting  very  hot, 
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their  aunt  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  walk  in  the  shade,  and  look  at  the 
rest  of  the  flowers  when  it  was  not 
quite  so  warm. 

They  therefore  passed  by  the  gay 
beds,  though  Ellen  and  Rachel  were 
sorry  to  leave  them  :  but  they  found 
it  more  pleasant  under  the  thick 
shrubs,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the 
flowers  reached  them  in  this  shady 
path.  The  walk  was  very  winding: 
they  did  not  expect  to  see  so  long  a 
one. 

After  some  time,  they  came  to  a 
seat  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
tree,  and  made  of  branches  of  knot- 
ted wood,  painted  of  a  green  colour. 
"  This  is  a  pleasant  place  for  a  seat," 
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said  Rachel,  as  they  sat  down  for  a 
few  minutes. 

"Oh,  yes/*  added  Ellen,  "this  is 
a  nice  rest  for  us,  and  then  we  shall 
go  on  the  quicker.  How  I  do  enjoy 
my  walk!" 

Little  Dash,  their  aunt's  dog,  had 
run  all  the  way  by  their  side,  and 
now  laid  himself  down  at  their  feet. 
But  all  at  once  he  jumped  up  and 

bounded   away.     They    soon   heard 

> 
him  barking  very   loud.     Ellen  and 

Rachel  ran  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter; and  feund  him,  standing  with 
his  fore  feet  spread  out,  barking  with 
all  his  might  at  a  cat  that  was  at  a 
little  distance,  on  the  top  of  some 
low  pailing,  setting  up  her  back, 
and  hissing  with  anger. 
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When  they  called  Dash,  Dash,  he 
turned  his  head,  and  wagged  his  tail, 
but  turned  round  again  to  bark  at 
poor  puss,  who  did  not  at  all  like 
his  notice.  But  his  mistress  soon 
made  him  leave  her,  by  telling  him 
.to  be  quiet;  and,  as  he  knew  he  had 
done  wrong,  he  crept  under  the  gar* 
den-seat,  and  lay  quite  still. 

"  Is  that  your  cat,  aunt?"  said 
Ellen. 

"No,  my  love;  I  have  a  cat,  but 
mine  comes  from  a  country  abroad; 
she  is  called  an  An-go-ra  cat." 

"Does  she  look  like  the  common 
cats,  aunt?'* 

"No,  my  love;  you  will  see  her 
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when  we  go  in  doors.  But  now  let 
us  go  on." 

They  then  set,  off  and  at  last 
came  to  a  part  of  the  walk  which 
was  thickly  shaded  by  trees.  On 
turning  a  winding  corner  of  the 
path,  they  saw  a  little  door  before 
them,  with  ivy  growing  round  it. 
There  was  just  room  for  a  person  to 
to  enter;  but  as  it  was  dark,  Ellen 
and  Rachel  took  it  for  a  tool-house, 
and  did  not  think  they  were  to  go 
in;  but  their  aunt  took  them  by  the 
hand,  and  went  with  them. 

The  inside  of  this  place  was  very 
small,  and  made  of  knotted  branches 
of  trees.  On  one  side  was  a  little 
door,  they  could  but  just  see;  which 
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their  aunt  told  them  to  go  through, 
and  that  the  passage  beyond  was  so 
small,  they  need  only  keep  straight 
forward,  and  they  would  be  sure  to 
go  right.  They  were  quite  merry 
at  walking  in  the  dark,  and  laughed 
as  they  went  on  ;  when,  all  at  once, 
they  came  to  a  very  handsome  light 
grotto,  with  spars  and  shells  on  the 
walls,  and  the  windows  were  made 
of  glass  of  many  colours. 

"This  is  pretty,  indeed!"  cried 
Ellen.  Oh  !  aunt,  how  could  it  be 
made  ?" 

"  I  had  the  walls  spread  with  plas- 
ter, and,  while  it  was  soft,  I  stuck 
the  shells  and  spars  in  it,  and  then 
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when  it  dried  they  were  firmly- 
fixed." 

<e  And  this  painted  glass  makes  the 
grotto  look  much  better,"  said  Ra- 
chel. "  I  wonder,  aunt,  that  when 
the  rain  beats  on  the  windows,  it 
does  not  wash  away  the  colour." 

"So  it  would,  my  love,  had  it 
been  put  on  with  a  brush,  in  the 
way  we  do  drawings  on  paper;  but 
that  colour  is  burnt  in.  It  is  called 
stained  glass." 

"  What  does  burning  in  mean, 
aunt?" 

"While  the  glass  is  hot,  and 
liquid,  like  water,  the  colour  is  mix- 
ed with  it :  then,  when  the  glass  be- 
comes cold,  it  is  put  in  an  oven  for 
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many  hours;  and  this  is  called  burn- 
ing it  in." 

"I  never  heard  of  glass  being 
liquid,  like  water,  aunt/' 

"It  is  so,  my  love,  when  it  is  first 
made.  Glass  is  formed  of  a  salt 
taken  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  and 
mixed  with  sand  or  stones  ground  to 
powder.  These  are  put  into  a  furnace; 
that  is,  a  large  brick  building  filled 
with  fire,  and  here  kept  for  a  long 
time,  till  they  mix,  and  become 
quite  liquid  from  the  heat.  The 
glass  is  at  last  blown  into  proper 
shapes,  through  iron  pipes,  and 
burnt,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  in 
the  oven.  When  you  are  older,  you 
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will  be  better  able  to  listen  to  a 
longer  account." 

The  little  girls  stayed  a  long  time 
to  admire  this  handsome  grotto, 
and  to  enquire  where  shells  and 
spars  were  found. 

Their  aunt  told  them,  that  shells 
are  a  substance  formed  on  the  out- 
side of  fishes;  and,  being  thrown 
on  the  sea-shore  by  the  tide,  people 
pick  them  up.  She  also  told  them, 
that  spars  are  found  in  rocks  and 
caves, 

After  they  had  looked  round  and 
round,  and  pleased  their  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  all  that  was  pretty  in  the 
grotto,  their  aunt  opened  a  door 
that  led  into  a  small  spot  of  ground, 
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where  there  was  a  nice  little  brook 
of  water,  quite  clear,  that  ran  over 
a  bed  of  pebbles,  with  a  bank  be- 
yond it,  on  which  were  wild  roses 
and  woodbines,  that  bloomed  to  the 
water's  edge.  A  little  path  of  rough 
stones  was  made  from  the  door  of 
the  grotto  to  a  raised  bed ;  on  this 
grew  many  sorts  of  wild  flowers, 
mixed  with  bright  stones  and  moss. 
A  little  rustic  seat  was  placed  beside 
it,  where  they  sat  down:  and  very 
pretty  they  thought  the  scene. 

The  birds  sang  their  songs  on  the 
boughs  above  them,  and  the  little 
stream  ran  with  murmurs  at  their  feet. 
The  flowers  sprang  gaily  around 
them,  and  gave  a  sweet  perfume ; 
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and  it  was  shady  too,  which,  in  the 
heat  of  a  summer's  day,  was  very 
pleasant. 

They  spent  some  time  in  this  nice 
quiet  spot.  Dash,  who  went  with 
them,  ran  about,  trying  to  catch  the 
flies  that  had  taken  shelter  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  under  the  branches 
of  the  trees;  but  the  flies  moved  too 
quick:  Dash  ran,  and  jumped,  and 
snapped  at  the  winged  insects,  but 
all  in  vain. 

Ellen  and  Rachel  laughed  at  the 
sport,  and  said,  as  he  had  plenty  of 
food  given  him  to  eat  in  the  house, 
they  were  glad  he  was  not  able  to 
shorten  the  little  life  of  the  fly. 

"  These    flies,''    said    their  aunt, 


"  will  seem  to  have  long  lives,  when 
we  think  of  one  kind  that  lives  only 
an  hour.  But  now,  my  dear  girls, 
we  must  think  of  walking  home,  as 
it  is  near  the  hour  of  dinner." 

They  then  rose,  and  again  went 
through  the  pretty  grotto,  the  dark 
passage,  and  the  small  room  beyond; 
and  came,  with  merry  faces,  into  the 
shady  path  that  led  to  the  open  part 
of  the  garden. 

They  took  quick  steps,  and,  with 
Dash  by  their  side,  soon  came  to  the 
house. 

They  washed  their  hands  and  faces, 
and  brushed  their  hair  very  neatly, 
and,  like  good  girls,  were  ready  in 
the  parlour  in  time  for  dinner. 
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After  the  dinner-cloth  was  taken 
away,  dishes  of  currants,  cherries, 
and  apples,  were  set  on  the  table. 

The  little  girls  were  helped  by 
their  aunt,  to  some  of  the  fruit; 
which  tasted  very  pleasantly,  fresh 
out  of  the  garden.  But,  though 
they  liked  their  fruit,  they  took 
care  to  eat  it  slowly,  and  in  a  hand- 
some manner:  not  like  some  rude, 
greedy  children,  who,  when  they 
have  any  thing  nice  set  before 
them,  eat  it  very  fast,  take  a  great 
deal  in  their  mouths  at  a  time,  and 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  plates, 
as  though  they  had  not  time  to  look 
off. 

Ellen  and  Rachel  had   been  bet- 
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ter  taught,  and  their  aunt  told  them, 
it  gave  her  pleasure  to  see  them  be- 
have so  well. 

After  they  had  eaten  their  fruit, 
and  sat  talking  some  time  with  their 
aunt,  she  rose,  rang  the  bell,  and 
told  the  servant  to  seek  for  puss,  and 
bring  her  into  the  parlour,  as  her 
nieces  would  like  to  see  her.  The 
maid  soon  came  back,  with  Rosa  in 
her  arms,  (that  was  the  name  of  the 
cat,)  and  laid  her  upon  the  rug. 

Ellen  and  Rachel  had  never  seen 
such  a  beauty  before  :  she  was  all 
over  as  white  as  milk;  the  hair  of 
her  coat  was  very  long,  fine,  and 
silky.  She  was  much  larger*  than 
common  cats.  Her  tail  was  long 


and  bushy,  and  swept  on  the  ground 
as  she  walked.  Ellen  called  her 
"puss,  puss/'  but  she  did  not  look 
up. 

Ellen's  aunt  told  her  that  Rosa  was 
quite  deaf;  and  that  this  sort  of  cats 
always  are. 

"  How  very  odd,"  said  Rachel, 
"  her  eyes  are  not  of  the  same  co- 
lour." 

"No,  my  love,  one  eye  is  blue, 
and  the  other  is  grey.  That  is  also 
their  nature,  as  well  as  being  deaf." 

"  It  seems  very  strange/'  said 
Ellen,  "  but  she  is  a  sweet  pretty 
creature." 

Rosa  let  them  stroke  her,  and  she 
rubbed  herself  against  their  frocks,. 


Cat, 
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and  was  very  happy  to  lie  in  their 
laps. 

"Pray,  aunt,  what  kind  of  cat 
did  you  say  she  is  called?" 

"  An  An-go-ra  cat,  my  love/' 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  where 
she  comes  from,  aunt?" 

"The  world  in  which  we  live,  is 
di-vi-ded  into  four  great  parts, 
called  Europe,  A-si-a,  A-fri-ca,  and 
A-me-ri-ca.  These  parts  are  again 
di-wi-ded  into  many  countries.  These 
cats  are  brought  from  two  countries 
in  A-si-a,  called  Sy-ri-a  and  Per- 
si-a." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  Rosa  came  a 
great  miles  before  you  had  her, 
aunt?" 
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"Yes,  a  great  many  miles  indeed, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land." 

"  What,  then,  she  came  in  a  ship, 
aunt?" 

"Yes,  Ellen.  The  country  in 
which  we  live,  is  called  Great  Britain. 
It  is  an  island;  that  is,  it  has  sea  all 
round  it;  so  nothing  can  be  brought 
to  us  from  a  foreign  land,  without  it 
comes  in  a  ship." 

"Or  in  a  boat,  I  suppose,  aunt." 

"  Boats,  my  love,  are  only  intend- 
ed to  go  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore.  They  would  not  carry  enough 
goods,  nor  hold  many  persons ;  and 
besides,  they  would  be  lost  in  a 
strong  sea.  I  mean,  when  the  wind 
blows,  and  the  waves  rise  high,  the 
boat  would  be  turned  over." 
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"I  thought,  aunt/'  said  Ellen, 
"  that  the  country  in  which  we 
lived,  was  called  England;  but  you 
say  that  it  is  Great  Britain/' 

"Great-Britain,  Ellen,  is  di-vi-ded 
into  three  countries,  called  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  We  live  in 
that  country  called  England." 

They  sat  in  the  parlour  till  tea- 
time,  talking  to  their  aunt,  and  play- 
ing with  Rosa  and  Dash. 

Though  Dash  was  very  rude  to 
strange  cats,  he  lived  in  a  quiet  man- 
ner with  Rosa ;  for  as  they  had  been 
brought  up  to-ge-ther,  they  were 
very  good  friends. 

After  the      had    drank    tea,    the 
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young  folks  put  on  their  bonnets 
and  tippets,  and  again  went  into 
the  garden  with  their  aunt.  As 
the  sun  was  going  down,  the  air  be- 
came cooler,  and  they  could  stand 
and  walk  with  pleasure  to  look  at 
the  flower-beds. 

Their  aunt  was  very  kind,  in  telling 
them  the  names  of  flowers  they  did 
not  know,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
those  which  were  the  finest. 

They  staid  out  of  doors  till  eight 
o'clock,  when  their  aunt  said  it  was 
time  to  go  into  the  house. 

When  they  got  into  the  parlour, 
she  cut  each  of  them  a  slice  of  pie, 
which  was  ready  set  for  their  sup- 
per. 
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The  servant  came  into  the  parlour 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  to  let 
them  know  it  was  bed-time. 

Their  aunt  then  told  them  they 
should  be  called  at  six  the  next 
morning,  as  she  should  go  to  see 
her  ducks  and  fowls  fed  before 
breakfast;  and,  she  did  not  doubt, 
they  would  like  to  walk  with  her. 

They  both  said  it  would  give  them 
great  pleasure,  and  then  kissing  and 
thanking  her  for  all  her  kindness, 
wished  her  good  night,  and  left  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


six  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  maid  came  into  Ellen  and  Ra- 
chel's room,  and  told  them  it  was 
time  to  rise. 

They  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
were  soon  ready  to  take  the  walk 
with  their  aunt. 

It  was  a  fine  morning.  The  sun 
shone  bright,  and  the  birds  sang 
their  merry  lays. 

The  young  people  and  their  aunt 
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went  down  the  garden,  and  through  a 
small  gate  at  the  further  end  of  the 
flower-beds.  This  led  them  into  a 
field;  and  they  walked  along  a  little 
path  by  the  hedge,  till  they  came  to 
a  stile,  over  which  they  stepped, 
and  then  they  saw  the  farm-house 
before  them.  It  was  a  neat,  white 
cottage,  thatched  on  the  top.  On 
one  side  of  it  were  the  cow-sheds, 
on  the  other  the  poultry-yard;  and 
amongst  a  group  of  trees  behind  the 
cottage,  was  a  nice  dairy.  Ellen  and 
Rachel's  aunt  had  placed  a  poor  old 
man  and  his  wife  in  this  farm-house. 
The  old  man  took  care  of  the  cows 
and  pigs,  and  swept  and  cleaned  the 
yard:  and  the  old  woman  made  the 
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poultry. 

When  the  little  party  reached  the 
cottage,  the  good  woman,  whose 
name  was  Nancy,  came  to  the  door, 
made  a  curtsey,  and  begged  they 
would  walk  in. 

She  had  just  laid  her  fire,  but  had 
not  lighted  it.  The  room  was  swept, 
and  fresh  sand  strewed  on  the  floor. 
She  set  three  chairs  for  her  guests, 
after  dusting  them  with  her  apron. 

Her  mistress  said  she  would  wait 
till  Nancy  had  been  up  stairs  to  make 
her  bed;  as  she  knew  she  could  not 
do  her  work  so  well,  if  she  were  put 
out  of  the  proper  plan. 

Nancy  stepped  nimbly  up  stairs. 
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and  made  the  bed  so  soon,  that 
Ellen  and  Rachel  told  their  aunt, 
they  thought  she  was  much  quicker 
than  most  young  people. 

"Yes/*  said  their  aunt,  "Nancy 
used  herself  to  do  her  work  very 
quickly  when  she  was  young,  and 
that  makes  her  get  through  it  with 
more  ease  than  many  would,  now 
she  is  grown  old." 

"  Nancy/'  said  her  mistress,  "  now 
light  your  fire,  and  set  the  kettle  on, 
for  Isaac  will  want  his  breakfast  by 
the  time  we  have  seen  the  cows  and 
poultry.  I  see  him  coming  yonder, 
with  his  milk-pails  hanging  on  his 
arms;  and  the  cows  are  walking 
towards  the  shed." 
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Nancy  lighted  a  match,  and  put  it 
to  the  fire ;  the  flames  caught  the 
straw,  and  rose  high  and  fierce 
around  the  wood.  Nancy  filled  the 
kettle,  and  hung  it  on  the  hook  over 
the  grate,  and  then  said  she  was 
ready  to  go  with  the  ladies. 

They  rose,  and  left  the  cottage. 
Isaac  then  came  up  :  he  made  a  bow 
when  he  saw  his  mistress.  She  asked 
him  how  he  did,  and  told  him  she 
had  brought  the  children  to  see  the 
cows  milked,  and  the  poultry  fed; 
and  they  would  now  go  with  him  to 
the  cow-shed. 

Isaac  was  a  nice  grey-headed  man, 
and  looked  clean  and  happy.  His 
coat,  it  is  true,  was  old,  but  was  well 
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pieced  by  Nancy's  busy  needle  :  in- 
deed, all  his  dress  had  seen  better 
days;  but  Nancy  had  worked  hard  to 
keep  it  in  the  best  order. 

Nancy  was  quite  as  pleasing  as  her 
husband:  her  face  looked  smiling 
and  kind.  She  wore  a  mob  cap, 
tied  round  with  a  green  ribbon. 
Her  gown  was  made  of  dark  cotton, 
with  a  blue  checked  apron  over  it; 
and  her  whole  dress  was  the  picture 
of  neatness. 

Ellen  and  Rachel  were  much 
pleased  with  the  three  cows.  They 
were  very  handsome:  one  was  a 
light,  the  other  a  dark  brown,  and 
the  third  was  white  all  over. 

When   Isaac   had   filled  his   pails, 
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Nancy  went  for  a  mug,  that  the  little 
girls  might  have  some  new  milk, 
which,  on  tasting,  they  thought  very 
pleasant. 

They  then  went  to  see  the  poultry. 
In  the  middle  of  the  yard  was  a 
small,  round  pond,  where  the  ducks 
and  geese  were  swimming,  with  their 
young  broods.  As  soon  as  Nancy 
cried,  "chick,  chick,"  the  whole 
group  came  running  forward.  Every 
goose  and  duck,  with  their  little 
ones,  quitted  the  water:  some  of  the 
hens  left  the  straw  they  were  peck- 
ing, and  others  jumped  off  their 
nests.  The  young  chickens,  and 
fine  fea-ther-ed  cocks,  all  joined  in 
the  race. 
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Ellen  and  Rachel  laughed  at  their 
haste,  and  to  see  them  all  crowding 
round  Nancy,  looking  up  at  the 
basket  in  which  she  had  brought 
their  food  :  and,  when  she  threw  the 
barley  on  the  ground,  the  whole 
party  began  picking  it  up  in  good 
earnest. 

When  this  meal  was  ended,  the 
young  people  went  to  the  nests, 
where  they  saw  the  sitting-hens  soon 
return  to  their  posts.  They  were 
not  like  some  little  boys  and  girls* 
who,  when  they  are  called  away  from 
their  work,  to  be  given  any  little 
pleasure,  forget  to  return  to  it.  No, 
(he  hens  came  trotting  back  to  their 
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nests,  and,  after  jumping  quickly  in, 
seated  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Nancy  looked  for  the  new-laid 
eggs,  and  placed  them  in  her  apron, 
to  take  them  into  the  cottage. 

They  next  peeped  into  the  nests 
of  the  geese  and  ducks.  These  nests 
were  much  nearer  the  ground  than 
those  of  the  hens. 

They  then  walked  to  the  pond>  to 
observe  the  young  broods  of  gos- 
lings and  ducklings  as  they  sailed 
about  oa  the  water. 

They  were  going  to  see  the  pigs, 
when  their  aunt  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  found  it  was  past  eight  o'clock; 
so  she  said  they  would  come  agaia 
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the  next  day,  to  see  the  dairy  and 
little  pigs.  They  therefore  wished 
Isaac  and  Nancy  good  morning,  and 
set  out  on  their  walk  towards  home. 

After  Ellen  and  Rachel  had  done 
their  breakfast,  their  aunt  sent  for  a 
book,  that  she  might  hear  them  read; 
and  she  was  pleased  to  find  they 
could  join  two  syl-la-bles  with  great 
ease,  and  sometimes  even  three. 
They  also  spelt  in  a  very  pretty 
manner.  She  gave  them  a  pen  and 
ink,  and  ruled  some  lines  on  paper, 
as  she  wished  to  see  how  they  could 
write.  They  made  most  of  their  let- 
ters pretty  well. 

They  now  found  it  was  very  plea- 
D  2 
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sant  to  have  been  good  girls  at  school, 
and  to  have  minded  their  mother's 
advice  at  home.  For,  had  they  been 
idle,  and  not  learned  how  to  read, 
spell,  and  use  their  pen,  they  would 
have  felt  very  silly  when  their  aunt 
called  for  these  proofs  of  their  dili- 
gence. When  she  had  seen  their 
writing,  she  put  by  the  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  took  some  work 
from  a  drawer;  telling  her  nieces 
she  also  wished  to  see  them  use  their 
needle;  that  she  had  a  neckcloth  for 
Isaac,  which  she  thought  Ellen  would 
be  pleased  to  hem,  and  a  shawl  for 
Nancy,  which  she  meant  to  give  to 
Rachel. 

"Oh!   yes,  aunt,  we  shall  like  it 
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very  much  indeed/'  said  both  the 
little  girls:  "  it  will  be  very  nice 
to  make  a  neckcloth  and  shawl  for 
the  old  people,  who  work  so  hard,  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  home  so 
clean  and  neat." 

They  were  so  busy  making  these 
things,  that  they  did  not  walk  out 
again  during  the  morning. 

Ellen  hemmed  one  side  and  a  half 
of  her  neckcloth,  and  Rachel  hem- 
med about  as  much  of  her  shawl. 

As  their  aunt  was  very  kind  in 
talking  to  them  whilst  they  sat  at 
their  work,  the  time  seemed  to  pass 
quickly. 

Dash  had  laid  himself  down  on  the 
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carpet,  and  Rosa  jumped  up  on  a 
chair  that  stood  in  the  sun,  curled 
herself  round,  and  shut  her  eyes  very 
quietly. 

"How  big  was  Rosa,  when  you 
first  had  her,  aunt?"  said  Lucy. 

"She  was  only  a  kitten,  my  love. 
It  is  too  late  to  begin  now;  but 
some  other  time,  when  we  sit  down 
to  work,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came 
to  have  her." 

"Oh!  I  should  like  to  hear  that 
very  much,  indeed,"  said  Rachel. 

The  dinner  things  were  now 
brought  into  the  room.  The  little 
girls  showed  their  work  to  their 
aunt,  who  said  they  had  taken  much 
pains,  and  done  it  very  neatly. 
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They  then  put  it  by,  and  went  to 
prepare  for  dinner. 

After  dinner  was  ended,  their  aunt 
brought  them  a  map,  which  was  all 
in  small  pieces,  but  she  helped  them 
to  put  it  to-ge-ther.  They  then  saw 
it  was  a  map  of  the  world;  and 
they  looked  at  the  four  quarters 
into  which  it  is  di-vi-ded — Europe, 
A-si-a,  A-fri-ca,  and  A-me-ri-ca;  and 
their  aunt  showed  them  that  there 
are  many  countries  in  these  four 
grand  di-vi-si-ons. 

They  saw  that  Great  Britain  is  a 
country  in  Europe.  That  the  north 
of  Great  Britain  is  called  Scotland, 
and  the  south  England ;  and  on  the 
west  is  Wales.  That  there  is  sea  all 
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round  Great  Britain,  and  therefore 
it  is  called  an  island:  and  that  Ire- 
land is  also  an  island,  and  lies  very 
near  to  Great  Britain. 

Their  aunt  showed  them  that  Ire- 
land, and  the  countries  in  Great 
Britain,  are^di-vi-ded  into  many 
smaller  parts,  called  counties;  and 
that  each  county  has  a  prin-ci-pal,  or 
county  town,  besides  many  other 
towns  and  villages. 

"  What  is  a  village,  aunt,"  said 
Ellen. 

"A  village,  my  love,  is  a  place 
where  there  is  no  market  held; 
whilst  a  town  always  has  one. 
There  are  twenty-five  towns  in 
England,  and  four  in  Wales,  which 
are  called  cities." 
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When  the  young  people  had 
looked  at  the  map  as  long  as  they 
wished,  they  took  it  to  pieces,  and 
placed  it  with  care  in  the  box  out 
of  which  it  was  taken.  They  then 
said  they  should  like  to  sit  down  to 
their  needle  till  tea-time,  that  they 
might  finish  two  sides  of  their  neck- 
cloth and  shawl. 

Before  they  seated  themselves  at 
their  work-table,  they  went  into  the 
hall,  to  see  how  their  flowers  looked. 
They  found  them  still  fresh  and 
sweet;  as  they  had  taken  care  to  fill 
up  the  jars  with  water,  early  in  the 
morning. 

Ellen  again  said,  how  pretty  she 
thought  the  jars,  and  begged  her 
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aunt  would  tell  them  in  what  way 
china  was  made. 

Her  aunt  said,  that  while  they  were 
at  their  work,  she  would  give  them 
some  little  account  of  it.  They 
therefore  made  haste  to  take  their 
work  out  of  the  drawer;  they  then 
seated  themselves,  threaded  their 
needles,  and  began. 

Their  aunt  then  told  them,  that 
common  yellow  plates,  dishes,  mugs, 
and  basins,  are  made  of  clay,  which 
is  formed  into  the  proper  shape  by 
the  movement  of  a  wheel.  They 
then  varnish  the  work,  and  put  it 
into  the  oven  to  bake,  till  it  be- 
comes of  a  proper  hardness. 

China-ware, such  asisbroug  2*from 
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China,  a  country  in  A-si-a,  is  made 
of  two  kinds  of  earth;  one  hard, 
that  glitters  to  the  sight,  the  other 
white  and  soft,  The  hard  earth  is 
beat  to  powder,  and  put  into  water. 
When  the  water  is  poured  away, 
both  the  earths  are  mixed  ;  but  this 
is  done  by  great  labour:  men  tram- 
ple them  under  their  feet. 

"You  will  wonder,  Ellen  and  Ra- 
ehel,  when  I  tell  you,  that  one  tea- 
cup goes  through  many  workmen's 
hands  before  it  is  made.  It  is  begun 
by  the  potter,  who  gives  the  first 
rude  form;  a  second  workman  shapes 
the  bottom  of  the  cup;  a  third  puts 
it  on  a  mould,  to  give  it  a  better 
form.  When  the  cup  gets  dry,  at 
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fourth  workman  cuts  it  neat,  and 
gives  it  a  proper  thickness;  then  a 
fifth  smooths  the  inside.  Other 
workmen  make  the  handles  and  feet: 
all  keeping  to  their  own  employ. 

"There  are  also  other  hands  to  do 
the  paintings.  After  which,  they 
varnish  the  china  with  oils,  and  bake 
it  in  an  oven. 

"But  the  flower-jars  that  you  have 
placed  in  the  hall,  did  not  come 
from  China:  they  were  made  at 
Wor-ces-ter,  a  city  in  England.  A 
great  deal  of  very  handsome  china  is 
made  at  that  place." 

"Pray,  aunt,  can  you  tell  us  how 
they  put  the  gold  on  to  the  china- 
ware  ?" 
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"The  gold,  my  love,  is  first 
ground  to  powder,  and  is  then  mix- 
ed with  gum  and  water,  and  put  on 
the  china  after  it  has  been  in  the 
oven  to  harden  the  varnish.  It  is 
then  again  placed  in  the  oven,  that 
the  gold  may  be  burnt  in,  or  else  it 
would  come  off  when  it  was  touch- 
ed." 

"What  is  the  varnish  for,  aunt?'* 
said  Rachel. 

"The  china,  Rachel,  without  the 
varnish,  would  crack  and  break  as 
soon  as  it  was  used.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  china  looks  smooth  and 
shining:  it  is  the  varnish  that  makes 
it  appear  so." 

£ 
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After  they  had  been  sitting  some 
time  longer  at  their  work,  Rachel 
said:  "Now  aunt,  if  you  please,  I 
should  like  to  hear  about  Rosa." 

"I  believe/'  said  her  aunt,  "we 
must  wait  till  the  morning.  This 
account  of  the  china  has  taken  its 
place  to  day.  I  forgot  poor  Rosa's 
story,  and  you  did  not  remind  me  of 
it  in  time.  I  see  you  have  ended 
the  two  sides  of  your  neckcloth  and 
shawl,  and  I  will  therefore  ring  the 
bell  for  tea. 

Ellen  and  Rachel  folded  up  their 
work,  then  put  it  by  in  the  drawer, 
and  brought  their  chairs  to  the  tea- 
table. 

As  soon  as  tea  was  ended,  their 
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aunt  told  the  little  girls  she  would 
take  them  a  walk  in  the  fields. 

They  were  soon  ready  to  set  out, 
and  went  down  a  lane,  till  they  came 
to  a  high  gate,  which  they  found 
open.  They  walked  through  it, 
when  they  found  themselves  in  a 
very  pretty  meadow.  The  daisies 
bloomed  gaily  among  the  grass;  wild 
flowers  decked  the  green  hedges; 
the  woodbine  and  white  rose  climbed 
up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  turn- 
ed themselves  around  the  lower 
branches.  A  flock  of  sheep  were 
cropping  the  sweet  herbage,  while 
their  tinkling  bells  noted  the  move- 
ments of  their  little  feet. 
E  2 
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"  How  pretty  it  is  to  walk  here," 
cried  Rachel.  "  Pray,  aunt  and 
Ellen,  look  at  those  sweet  little 
lambs;  see  how  they  skip  and  jump 
about.  Oh !  how  I  wish  they  would 
let  me  touch  them." 

One  of  the  sheep  was  feeding  at 
no  great  distance  from  them,  with 
a  lamb  by  her  side.  Ellen  and 
Rachel  went  towards  them  on  tip- 
toe, in  hopes  that  they  should  reach 
the  lamb  without  making  any  noise, 
and  that  it  would  let  them  stroke 
it.  But  when  they  came  within 
three  or  four  yards,  the  little  crea- 
ture took  to  its  heels,  and  trotted 
quickly  away. 

"Sheep,"  said   their   aunt,    "are 
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not  only  pretty  to  look  at,  but  are 
also  very  useful  to  man.  Their  soft 
coats  make  all  kinds  of  woollen 
cloths,  stuffs,  and  flannels;  and 
their  flesh  is  the  meat  which  we 
call  mutton." 

When  they  had  ended  their  plea- 
sant walk,  they  partook  of  their 
aunt's  nice  fruit  and  cream,  and  did 
not  fail  to  think  of  Nancy's  dairy 
when  they  tasted  it. 

They  took  leave  of  their  aunt 
when  supper  was  over,  and  soon 
laid  themselves  down  to  rest  on 
their  pillows. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


N  and  Rachel  were  called  at 
the  same  hour  as  the  morning  be- 
fore, and,  with  cheerful  looks,  made 
haste  to  dress  themselves.  They 
then  ran  to  tap  at  their  aunt's  door, 
to  inform  her  they  were  quite  ready. 
She  told  them  she  was  glad  to  see 
they  could  prepare  so  quickly,  and, 
after  closing  the  book  she  was  read- 
ing, she  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
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shawl,  and  went  down  stairs  with  her 
nieces. 

They  took  the  same  road  as  the 
morning  before ;  and  found  that 
Nancy  had  made  her  bed,  lighted 
her  fire,  and  set  on  the  kettle. 

"How  early  you  are,  Nancy," 
said  Ellen  :  "  I  wonder  you  are  not 
tired,  working  about,  before  night." 

"  So  I  am,  sometimes,  young  lady; 
but  that  is  no  matter;  I  only  sleep 
the  sounder  for  it:  and,  as  in  sum- 
mer we  go  to  bed  with  the  sun,  I 
have  a  good  long  night.  I  mostly 
see  the  last  red  streaks  in  the  west, 
as  I  draw  the  window  curtain,  be- 
fore I  get  into  bed;  and  then  I  feel 
so  thankful  to  my  God  for  the 
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light  he  has  set  in  the  sky,  which  all 
his  creatures  eujoy — the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  This  same  bright 
sun,  summer  and  winter,  tells  me 
when  it  is  time  to  get  up.  In  win- 
ter, I  rise  as  soon  as  I  can  see  to 
dress  myself;  and  in  summer,  I 
know,  by  the  shadow  on  the  sun- 
dial, when  it  is  five  o'clock." 

"But  now  you  are  grown  old, 
Nancy,  does  it  not  seem  very  hard 
to  clean  your  grate,  and  light  your 
fire,  before  you  can  warm  your  fin- 
gers?" 

"Oh  no,  Miss,  I  am  happy  in 
having  a  grate  to  clean,  and  a  fire  to 
light.  In  summer,  the  green  trees 
and  singing  birds  seem  to  say,  you 
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must  get  up  when  all  about  is  so 
gay  and  cheerful;  and  in  winter* 
the  cows  are  to  be  milked,,  and  the 
poultry  fed;  and  Isaac  must  have 
his  breakfast  got  ready.  So  I  have 
plenty  to  do,  and  never  lie  a  mo- 
ment for  the  cold." 

"But  how  do  you  get  on,  if  you 
are  not  well,"  said  Ellen. 

"Why  then  Isaac  does  my  work, 
Miss ;  and  I  do  his  when  he  is  ill. 
But  my  kind  mistress  has  never  let 
us  want  for  help,  when  we  stood  in 
need  of  it." 

"  No/'  said  her  mistress,  "  as  I 
have  the  means  of  helping  the  poor, 
it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  those  about 
me  do  no  not  want  proper  comfort 
in  illness." 
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"Ah,  you  are  very  good,  indeed, 
;  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  become  of  us,  if  we  had  not 
known  you.  And  our  poor  daugh- 
ter and  her  children  would  have 
been  sadly  off/' 

"Dear!  have  you  a  daughter, 
Nancy,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Yes,  I  have,  indeed,  Miss.  This 
house,  which  we  have  without  rent, 
and  the  good  wages  our  mistress 
gives  us,  would  be  more  than  we 
should  wish  for,  if  our  poor  daugh- 
ter.had  not  such  great  calls  for  all 
we  can  spare." 

"Is  she  ill,  then?"  said  Rachel. 
"  Pray  tell  us  about  her." 

"I  would  tell  vou  the  whole  tale, 
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only  I  fear  my  mistress  will  be  tired 
of  hearing  it  so  often." 

But  as  the  lady  said  she  should  not 
in  the  least  object  to  it,  Nancy  be- 
gan. 

"  My  daughter  Betsy  was  a  nice, 
good  girl ;  and,  when  she  lived  at 
home,  not  only  earned  her  own 
bread,  but  greatly  helped  us;  and 
after  she  left  us,  to  marry  an  honest 
farming  man,  she  bid  fair  to  do  well 
in  the  world.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  toiled  hard,  and  kept  their 
house  and  children  very  clean  and 
tidy. 

"  They  went  on  very  well,  till  after 
Betsy  had  two  boys  and  four  girls, 
when  she  caught  cold,  by  working 
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in  the  fields  in  bad  weather,  which 
fell  on  her  limbs,  and  she  lost  the 
use  of  them,  and  kept  her  bed  for 
some  months.  Then  times  became 
hard  with  them :  but  Betsy  and  her 
husband  would  never  grumble. 
They  said,  in  a  poor  cottage  it  was 
not  likely  that  many  years  could 
pass  without  times  of  care.  So  they 
went  on,  in  hopes  of  better  days. 

"  I  nursed  my  poor  Betsy,  and 
tended  the  children ;  but,  for  all 
that,  their  little  sums  of  money  were 
soon  spent,  and  then  they  were 
forced  to  borrow. 

"At  last,  Betsy  got  better,  and 
then  their  cottage  again  seemed  a 
happy  spot. 
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"  They  had  yet  to  work  hard,  to 
pay  all  they  owed;  but,  in  a  few 
months,  they  quite  cleared  off  their 
debts. 

"Betsy  had  another  little  boy, 
which  made  her  seventh  child. 
When  this  dear  baby  was  three 
months  old,  his  father  fell  very  ill, 
and,  after  some  months  of  painful 
sickness,  he  died.  Oh  !  it  was  a  sad 
time  for  us." — Nancy,  with  her 
apron,  wiped  away  the  tears  that 
ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  then  went 
on  with  her  tale. — "But,  as  Betsy 
said,  it  was  wrong  to  grieve,  as  we 
could  not  doubt  his  being  much  bet- 
ter off.  For  he  had  loved  his  Bible, 
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and  had  told  us  he  was  quite  content 
to  die,  if  his  Father  in  heaven 
pleased  to  take  him;  who,  he  knew, 
would  not  fail  to  protect  his  widow 
and  orphan  babes. 

"When  he  was  laid  in  his  grave, 
Betsy  did  not  sit  down  to  lament. 
She  worked  doubly  hard  for  her  lit- 
tle ones;  yet  her  face  always  wore  a 
smile  of  content.  For  some  time 
she  just  earned  enough  to  buy  their 
daily  food;  but  she  again  caught  a 
cold,  that  fixed  on  her  limbs,  and 
made  her  quite  helpless. 

"My  husband  and  I  were  not  able 
to  get  so  much  as  when  we  were 
young;  yet  Betsy  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  what  we  could 
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give  them,  and  the  little  sums  the 
two  eldest  boys  earned  by  sorting 
rags  at  a  paper-mill.  In  this  great 
distress,  when  we  knew  not  where 
to  look  for  a  meal  from  day  to  day, 
our  sad  case  was  told  to  our  mistress. 
She  then  put  Isaac  and  me  in  this 
nice  house,  and  well  clothed  my 
daughter  and  all  her  children,  and 
got  each  one,  when  .old  enough, 
work  at  the  paper-mill. 

"Five  years  have  we  been  here; 
and,  though  Betsy  has  never  again 
had  the  use  of  her  limbs,  so  as  to  do 
any  work,  yet,  with  our  mistress's 
help,  what  we  can  save,  and  the 
children  earn,  they  manage  very 
well." 

F2 
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Ellen  and  Rachel  were  so  pleased 
with  this  account  of  Nancy's  daugh- 
ter, that  they  would  gladly  have 
stayed  to  ask  a  great  deal  more  about 
her;  but  their  aunt  told  them  that 
the  "fowls  and  ducks  must  long  for 
their  breakfasts.  They  then  left  the 
cottage,  and,  as  it  was  getting  late, 
put  off  seeing  the  dairy  till  the  next 
morning.  They,  however,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  pigs,  and  were  much 
pleased  with  the  young  ones.  There 
was  a  litter  of  fifteen,  only  ten  days 
old.  Rachel  said,  they  were  very 
pretty  little  creatures. 

When  they  had  left  the  pig-sties, 
and  seen  the  poultry  pick  up  the 
barley,  their  aunt  took  them  by  the 
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hand,  and,  after  wishing  Nancy  good 
morning,  they  began  their  walk. 

"Though  I  like  the  little  pigs 
very  much,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  think  the 
old  ones  are  not  very  nice-looking 
creatures.  And  they  are  so  greedy: 
how  they  put  their  feet  into  the 
troughs  of  food,  and  knocked  each 
other  so  sadly  about,  in  their  haste." 

"  Yes/'  added  Rachel,  "  and  they 
did  not  seem  to  care  what  they  eat. 
I  wonder  they  could  like  some  of 
that  wash,  which  Isaac  threw  to 
them. 

"  Pigs  are  not  very  nice  in  what 
they  eat,"  said  their  Aunt,  "  at  least,, 
those  which  man  has  under  his  care. 

F3 
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But  in  countries  'where  they  are 
wild,  though  always  greedy,  yet 
they  choose  their  food  with  great 
care.  It  is  said,  that  in  North  A-me- 
ri-ca,  where  the  wild  hog  has  plenty 
of  the  best  food,  he  is  so  dainty  as 
to  pass  by  peaches,  only  because 
they  have  lain  part  of  the  day  on 
the  ground,  and  do  not  taste  quite 
so  fresh.  He  will  rather  watch  many 
hours,  for  that  which  falls  while  he 
is  on  the  spot. 

"Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  the 
flesh  of  pigs  is  called  pork:  that 
when  the  sides  are  cured,  that  is, 
salted  and  dried,  they  are  called 
bacon:  and  hams  are  the  legs  cured 
in  the  same  manner.  The  fat  which 
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is   taken  from    their    insides,  when 
melted  over  the  fire,  makes  lard." 

When  Ellen  and  Rachel  were 
seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  their 
aunt  handed  each  of  them  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  then  asked  if  they  knew 
what  coffee  was.  They  said  that 
they  did  not;  when  she  told  them 
it  was  the  seed  of  the  coffee  tree: 
that  it  comes  from  A-ra-bi-a  Felix, 
a  country  in  A-si-a;  and,  of  late 
years,  has  been  grown  in  other 
countries.  When  brought  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  roasted  in  a  tin  box, 
which  is  turned  on  a  spit  before  a 
fire.  When  the  coffee  is  roasted,  it 
is  ground  to  powder,  and  then  is 
ready  for  use. 
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"  Thank  you,  aunt,  for  telling  us 
about  the  coffee/'  said  Ellen.  "  Papa 
told  us,  the  other  day,  about  sugar; 
and  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  like 
to  hear  it,  aunt." 

"Yes,  I  shall,  indeed,  my  love." 

"Well  then,  aunt,  papa  said  that 
sugar  is  found  in  a  cane,  which 
grows  to  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
it  is  ten  or  twelve  months  old  before 
it  is  ripe.  When  it  is  ripe,  it  is  cut, 
and  the  juice  squeezed  out  between 
rollers." 

"But,  Ellen,"  said  Rachel,  "you 
have  forgot  to  tell  aunt,  that,  while 
the  sugar-cane  is  growing,  it  has 
long,  green,  tufied  leaves  at  the 
top,  and  that  the  flowers  and  seeds 
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grow  out  at  the  middle.  And,  that 
when  the  cane  is  cut,  it  is  found 
full  of  the  juice  that  makes  the 
sugar." 

"  Oh,  dear !  so  I  had,  Rachel,  quite 
forgot  that.  Well,  aunt,  the  juice 
is  put  on  the  fire,  with  ashes  and 
quick  lime  in  it,  and  they  skim  the 
top  off  ^ery  often.  Then,  after  it 
has  been  on  the  fire  a  long  time,  it 
becomes  sugar,  and  is  put  in  hogs- 
heads, which  are  large  barrels,  and 
sent  to  England." 

"Indeed,  Ellen,  I  think  you  have 
taken  great  notice  of  your  father's 
account,  to  be  able  to  tell  so  much 
of  it  again.  But  now,  can  either  of 
you  inform  me  where  the  sugar 
grows?" 
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"No,  that  I  cannot,  aunt/'  said 
Rachel. 

<f  Nor  can  I,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  children, 
since  you  have  told  me  the  use  of 
the  sugar-cane,  I  will  tell  you  where 
it  comes  from.  It  is  grown  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies:  the  East  In- 
dies are  in  A-si-a,  and  the  West 
Indies  are  islands  that  lie  between 
North  and  South  A-me-ri-ca. 

"Now,  fiave  you  heard  how  it  is 
that  white  sugar  is  made  ?  as  you 
have  only  told  me  of  brown,  or 
moist  sugar." 

"  No,  aunt,  we  have  not  heard  any 
thing  about  white  sugar/' said  Ellen; 
"  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us 
how  it  is  done?" 
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"Moist  sugar  is  boiled  up  with 
bullock's  blood,  whites  of  eggs,  and 
a  little  in-di-go,  which  makes  it  look 
of  a  better  colour.  When  it  is  boil- 
ed enough,  they  pour  it  into  moulds 
of  the  form  of  sugar-loaves,  which 
they  place  in  rooms  heated  so  as  to 
dry  the  sugar.  It  is  then  taken  out 
of  the  moulds,  and  put  up  in  paper, 
ready  to  be  sold  to  the  shops." 

There  was  so  much  to  be  told  dur- 
ing breakfast  this  morning,  that  the 
meal  was  a  long  time  before  it  was 
ended. 

After  their  aunt  had  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Tes-ta-ment,  they  went 
into  the  hall  to  look  at  their  flowers, 
which  they  found  a  little  faded. 
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They  were  filling  up  the  jars  with 
water,  and  taking  out  the  dying 
flowers,  when  their  aunt  told  them 
they  should  have  fresh  nosegays; 
and,  taking  a  knife,  the  little  girls 
went  by  her  side,  with  smiling 
faces. 

Their  aunt  cut  as  many  pretty 
flowers  as  at  the  time  before.  Ellen 
chose  the  full-blown  roses;  but  Ra- 
chel's nosegay  had  all  the  buds. 
And  they  did  not  forget  the  branch 
of  sweet-brier,  to  crown  each  little 
posy. 

The  jars  were  filled  with  fresh 
water,  the  flowers  placed  in  them 
with  great  care,  and  then  they  were 
set  on  the  marble  slab. 
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When  this  grand  piece  of  work 
was  ended,  they  o-pen-ed  the  draw- 
er, and  took  out  the  neckcloth  and 
shawl,  put  their  scissors  and  balls  of 
cotton  on  the  work-table,  and  seated 
themselves  round  it,  all  in  order. 

They  now  thought  of  hearing  the 
tale  about  Rosa,  which  their  aunt 
had  spoken  of  the  day  before,  and 
were  waiting  till  she  had  ended  a 
letter  she  was  writing ;  when  a  lady 
came  to  see  their  .aunt,  and  spend 
the  day  with  her:  so  they  gave  up 
the  hope  of  hearing  the  story  till 
the  next  morning. 

This  lady  had  read  and  learnt  a 
great  deal:  and  though  at  first  they 
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were  sorry  to  see  her  enter  the 
room,  yet  they  soon  heard  much 
to  amuse  them. 

She  had,  in  her  work-bag,  some 
very  handsome  coins;  some  silver 
ones  as  big  as  dollars,  one  of  gold, 
and  a  good  many  copper  ones:  these 
had  pretty  figures  upon  them — 
horses,  houses,  and  men  and  wo- 
men. 

This  lady  told  them,  that  gold  is 
found  in  mines  ;  though  it  is  some- 
times to  be  met  with  amongst  the 
sand  and  mud  of  rivers,  but  it  is 
then  in  small  dust : — that  the  finest 
gold  comes  from  A-si-a;  but  that 
more  is  found  in  A-me-ri-ca. 

"  And  pray,  Ma'am,  where  is  silver 
found,"  said  Ellen. 


ff  Silver,  my  love,  is  also  found  in 
mines,  which  are  deep  places  under- 
ground. It  is  to  be  met  with  in 
many  countries,  but  the  best  comes 
from  A-me-ri-ca.  Iron,  tin,  lead, 
and  copper,  are  also  found  in  mines.*' 

The  lady  walked  with  the  young 
people  and  their  aunt,  to  see  the 
grotto;  and  they  sat  down  on  the 
little  rustic  seat  by  the  brook.  She 
told  them  she  had  been  much  griev- 
ed, the  day  before,  at  losing  a  pretty 
bird  she  was  very  fond  of: — that 
she  bought  it  of  a  cruel  boy,  who 
had  taken  it  out  of  the  nest  before 
it  was  able  to  fly.  She  had  reared 
it  with  great  care,  and  k  had  be- 


come  very  tame.  It  would  sing  and 
hop  on  the  table  at  meal-times,  and 
pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fell  on  the 
cloth:  it  would  perch  on  her  hand, 
without  showing  the  least  fear  when 
she  moved  about  the  room  :  but, 
that  the  day  before,  the  servant 
threw  up  the  window  while  Dicky 
was  out  of  his  cage.  He  hopped  to 
that  part  of  the  room,  and,  before 
she  could  shut  down  the  sash,  he 
had  flown  away. 

A  cage  had  been  placed  in  the 
garden,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
return,  but  he  had  not  yet  been 
seen.  She  feared  other  birds  would 
use  him  ill,  as  they  often  peck  those 
that  have  been  brought  up  tame. 
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And,  besides,  she  thought  he  could 
hardly  find  proper  food,  having  al- 
ways had  it  ready  placed  for  him. 

Ellen  and  Rachel  much  wished 
that  he  might  come  back.  Their 
aunt  said,  persons  became  very  fond 
of  little  pet  animals: — that  she  once 
heard  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  very 
careful  of  a  toad  for  many  years.  It 
would  creep  out  of  its  hole  when 
the  candles  were  lighted,  and  eat  in- 
sects from 'off  the  table:  but  a  tame 
raven  at  last  put  out  one  of  its  eyes, 
and  it  was  never  well  after  that 
time. 

The  lady  staid  till  after  tea-time, 
and  the  children  then  went  with 
c3 
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their  aunt,  to  see  her  part  of  the 
way  home.  They  were  quite  sorry 
to  take  leave  of  her,  as  she  had  been 
very  kind  in  trying  to  amuse  them. 
She  told  them,  she  would  send  them 
word  if  poor  little  Dicky  were  found; 
but  she  could  scarcely  hope  to  see 
him  again,  as  he  did  not  come  back 
the  same  day. 

Ellen  and  Rachel  thought  they 
should  have  done  their  needle-work 
by  night;  but  they  did  not  get  on  so 
fast  as  when  they  were  with  their 
aunt  alone,  the  morning  before. 
They  had  both  above  half  a  side  to 
finish.  Their  aunt,  therefore,  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  get  their  work 
before  breakfast,  and  walk  to  Nan- 
cy's after  they  had  taken  their  meal. 
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When  they  reached  home,  their 
aunt  gave  them  a  puff  for  their  sup- 
per, and  then  rang  the  bell  for  the 
servant,  as  she  thought  it  was  quite 
time  for  them  to  go  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"WHEN  the  clock  struck  six,  Ellen 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  called  Ra- 
chel, who  quickly  rose.  As  soon  as 
they  were  dressed,  they  ran  down 
stairs,  and  had  their  work  and  cot- 
ton-box before  them,  when  their 
aunt  came  into  the  room.  She 
smiled  to  see  them  in  such  order  ; 
and,  taking  out  her  knitting,  she 
drew  her  chair  beside  them,  and, 
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on  sitting  down,  said  she  was  ready 
to  tell  them  the  way  in  which  she 
came  to  have  Rosa. 

The  children  said  they  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  it ;  and  she  then 
began,  by  saying — "  I  was  on  a  visit 
at  a  town  by  the  sea-side,  when,  one 
day,  as  I  was  walking  in  a  small 
street,  I  heard  a  child  crying  out  in 
great  distress.  I  soon  saw  a  man 
come  out  of  a  house,  with  a  black 
boy,  about  twelve  years  old,  who 
was  trying  to  get  away  from  him. 

"  I  went  up  to  the  man,  and  asked 
why  he  forced  the  lad  away :  he  spoke 
very  rudely  to  me.  I  then  called 
the  man-servant  who  was  walking 
with  me,  and  told  the  sailor  I  would 
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know  what  he  had  to  do  with  the 
boy.  He  was  then  fearful  of  being 
found  out,  and  said  he  was  only 
taking  the  boy  back  to  his  friends: 
but  I  did  not  believe  his  story.  The 
poor  lad  told  me,  in  broken  English, 
that  the  captain  was  his  master,  who 
had  bought  him  in  the  West  Indies, 
as  a  slave,  and  treated  him  in  a  very 
cruel  manner.  That,  when  they 
came  into  the  harbour,  he  made  his 
escape  from  the  ship,  in  the  hope 
that  he  should  gain  his  freedom 
when  he  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Britain. 

"I  told  the  sailor,  I  would  give 
him  money  to  set  the  boy  free.  He 
named  the  sum,  and  I  paid  it. 


"I  to  Id  the  sail0r;lH'0u2dyiye  hifrt  money 
to  set  the  boy  free" 
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"  When  the  master  was  gone,  the 
poor  lad  was  in  such  joy,  that  he 
had  not  words  to  express  his  plea- 
sure. 

"I  put  him  under  the  care  of  a 
person,  whom  I  knew  would  be  kind 
to  him,  till  a  friend  of  mine  came, 
who  wanted  a  servant  to  go  abroad 
with  him.  I  then  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  black  boy,  and  gained  him 
the  place;  and  he  went  away  with 
this  master,  with  a  willing  mind  and 
cheerful  looks. 

"My  friend  came  back  in  about 
two  years,  and  I  soon  went  to  pay 
a  visit  at  his  own  house.  He 
told  me,  that  Tom,  for  that  is  the 
black  boy's  name,  had  brought  some- 


thing  for  me  :  that  he  found  him, 
one  day,  crying  and  in  great  trou- 
ble. He  at  last  told  him  he  was 
afraid  he  should  lose  what  he  was 
bringing  for  the  good  lady  :  (so  he 
called  me,  because  I  had  paid  the 
money  that  set  him  free.)  My 
friend  added,  that  Tom  had,,  at  last, 
nursed  up  his  treasure,  but  that  he 
would  not  deprive  the  lad  of  first 
letting  *ie  know  what  it  really  was. 
"As  soon  as  Tom  found  I  was 
alone,  he  came  into  the  parlour, 
and,  on  a  small  black  velvet  cushion, 
which  he  had  bought  to  show 
off  her  fine,  white  coat,  was  seated 
Miss  Puss,  in  all  her  glory.  Tom 
was  very  much  pleased  to  see  me 
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admire  his  present.  He  told  me 
that  he  bought  the  kitten  in  Sy-ri-a: 
she  was  then  but  ten  days  old:  that 
bringing  her  away  so  young,  had 
nearly  been  her  death;  but  he  took 
Such  care  to  keep  her  warm,  and 
feed  her  very  often,  that  she  at  last 
grew  quite  strong. 

"I  thought  Rosa  very  handsome; 
but  Tom's  grateful  heart  gave  me 
the  most  delight. 

"  My  friend  has  taken  a  house  a 
few  miles  from  hence,  and  I  often 
see  Tom,  who  always  smiles  with 
pleasure,  the  moment  he  meets  me." 

"How  I  should  like  to  see  him/' 
said  Ellen:  "he  must  be  a  nice  boy, 
aunt." 

H 
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"As  you  return  home  so  soon, 
\ve  cannot  go  this  time/'  said  her 
aunt,  "  but  the  next  visit  you  pay 
me,  we  wit!  not  forget  honest  Tom." 

Their  aunt  sat  with  the  children 
till  they  had  ended  their  work, 
which,  they  felt  quite  happy  to 
think,  was  then  ready  to  take  to 
Isaac  and  Nancy. 

As  it  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  breakfast-time,  their  aunt  said 
they  had  better  take  a  walk  in  the 
garden.  When  the  quarter  pf  an 
hour  was  over,  the  little  girls  came 
in  doors,  and  found  their  aunt  sit- 
ting at  the  breakfast  table,  with 
the  urn  before  her. 

After  they  had  begun  their  break- 
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fast,  their  aunt  asked  them  if  they 
knew  what  tea  was.  They  told  her 
they  did  not ;  but  should  like  to 
hear,  if  she  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  them. 

"  Tea/'  said  their  aunt/'is  the  leaf 
of  a  tree  that  grows  in  three  coun- 
tries of  A-si-a,  called  China,  Japan, 
and  Siam. 

The  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  are 
green  and  long;  the  flowers  are 
much  like  wild  roses,  and  the  fruit 
is  the  size  of  a  bean.  Some  of  these 
trees  are  only  one  foot  high,  while 
others  grow  to  a  hundred.  The 
leaves  which  make  the  tea,  are 
picked  off  the  plant  when  they  are 
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small  and  young.  They  are  put 
over  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  to 
moisten  them;  and  then  laid  out  to 
dry,  which  makes  them  curl  up,  as 
we  see  them." 

"  Thank  you,  aunt/'  said  Ellen, 
I  am  glad  I  know  what  tea  is." 

"It  is  very  nice  to  have  tea  to 
drink,"  added  Rachel. 

"The  people  of  China/'  said  her 
aunt,  "are  very  fond  of  it:  some 
of  them  drink  it  above  ten  times  a 
day;  but  they  never  take  sugar  with 
it,  as  we  do.  When  their  friends 
visit  them,  tea  is  thought  the  best 
treat  they  can  give  them." 

"  I  should  not  think  so/'  said  Ra- 
chel: Cf  I  like  some  fruit-pie,  or  a 
puff,  much  better." 
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As  soon  as  the  breakfast-cloth  was 
taken  away,  Ellen  and  Rachel  went 
to  look  at  their  flowers,  which  they 
found  looked  very  fresh,  and  smelt 
very  sweet. 

They  then  put  on  their  bonnets 
and  tippets,  and  set  out  for  the  farm- 
house. 

As  they  were  going  along,  Ellen 
said:  "What  nice,  useful  creatures, 
cows  are,  aunt.  We  should  not 
know  how  to  do  without  milk  and 
butter/' 

"  Yes,  my  love,  they  are  very 
useful  while  they  live,  and  also  after 
they  are  killed.  Their  flesh  is  call- 
ed beef;  their  skin,  when  tanned, 
H  3 
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becomes  leather;  and  their  horns 
are  made  into  combs,  lanterns,  ink- 
horns,  and  many  other  things." 

When  they  stopped  at  the  cottage 
door,  Nancy  came  to  open  it;  say- 
ing, she  had  looked  for  them  before 
breakfast.  But  they  did  not  tell  her 
why  they  staid  away,  as  they  meant 
to  give  the  presents  when  they  took 
leave. 

They  then  went  into  the  dairy, 
which  they  found  very  cool,  though 
the  morning  was  hot.  The  large 
milk-pans  were  set  all  round  the 
room,  on  a  dresser,  which  had  mar- 
ble tiles  all  over  it. 

Nancy  took  some  cream,  and  put 
it  into  the  churn;  (which  was  a  kind 
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of  box,  with  a  wheel  inside;)  she 
shut  down  the  lid,  and  began  moving 
the  handle  round  and  round. 

In  about  twenty  minutes,  she  told 
them  the  butter  was  come.  She 
then  opened  the  churn,  and  took 
out  the  butter.  She  told  them,  that 
the  liquor  in  which  the  butter  was 
swimming,  was  called  butter-milk. 
It  was  very  thin.  They  tasted  it, 
but  did  not  think  it  had  a  pleasant 
flavour. 

Nancy  threw  the  butter  into  water, 
and  washed  it  well  with  her  hands, 
to  get  it  clear  from  the  butter-milk. 
When  she  had  done  this,  she  took  it 
out  of  the  water,  and  mixed  some 
salt  with  it:  then  made  it  up  in 


small  pats;  and,  pressing  a  wooden 
mould,  on  which  was  cut  a  little 
figure,  on  the  top  of  each  pat,  she 
made  them  look  very  neat  and 
pretty. 

After  this  was  over,  Nancy  said, 
she  thought  the  young  ladies  had 
not  looked  at  the  two  calves,  which 
were  shut  up  in  the  small  shed. 
They  told  her  they  had  not;  so 
away  they  went,  as  they  would  have 
been  sorry  not  to  look  at  the  poor 
calves. 

When  they  got  to  the  shed  door, 
the  little  calves  came  running  up  to 
them,  in  hopes  they  should  be  given 
some  warm  milk.  Nancy  had  brought 
some  with  her  in  a  pail,  which  they 
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drank  when  she  held  it  to  them. 
They  let  the  little  girls  stroke  their 
heads,  without  showing  the  least 
alarm. 

"  Pray,  aunt,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  these  pretty  creatures?"  said 
Rachel. 

"One  I  intend  to  keep,  that  it 
may  grow  up;  but  the  other  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  butcher." 

"To  the  butcher,  aunt?  Oh! 
what  a  pity :  I  am  so  sorry  it  is  to  be 
killed." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  keep  more  than 
one,  Rachel,  and  if  all  persons  were 
to  save  their  calves,  we  should  not 
have  any  veal.  Such  animals  are 
given  us  for  food,  and  we  are  not 
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wrong  in  making  them  useful  in 
the  way  which  was  in-tend-ed : 
though  it  is  very  cruel  to  do  any 
thing  to  hurt  them,  merely  for 
sport." 

As  they  had  now  seen  the  whole 
of  the  farm,  their  aunt  thought  it 
was  time  to  take  leave  of  Isaac 
and  Nancy:  but  she  first  gave  them 
the  presents.  The  old  people  were 
much  pleased.  Nancy  thought  the 
shawl  very  handsome ;  and  Isaac 
praised  the  nice,  large  neckcloth. 
The  work  was  looked  at,  and  said  to 
be  well  done. 

They  both  said,  they  should  dou- 
bly prize  these  presents,  as  their 
mistress's  gift,  and  the  young  ladies' 
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work;  and  they  should  keep  them 
to  wear  on  Sundays. 

When  the  little  girls  had  left  the 
cottage,  their  aunt  said  she  would 
take  them  to  see  a  lady,  who  lived 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further, 
along  the  fields.  She  had  gold  and 
silver  fish,  which  she  thought  the 
children  would  like  to  see. 

Before  they  came  to  the  house,  they 
passed  through  a  little  wood.  They 
went  down  a  hill  by  a  small  path. 
The  trees  formed  an  arch  above 
them,  and  many  of  their  roots  lay 
bare  at  their  feet.  The  rabbits, 
through  fear,  bounded  away  over 
the  brambles  and  fern,  and  the  phea- 
sants sprang  on  the  wing,  from 
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among  the  yellow  flowers  of  the 
broom,  as  Ellen  and  Rachel  skipped 
gaily  and  quickly  along. 

When  they  reached  the  lady's 
house,  they  found  her  at  home  and 
pleased  to  see  them.  She  gave  the 
young  people  some  cake,  and,  after 
they  had  sat  in  the  parlour  for  some 
little  time,  she  rose  to  take  them  a 
walk  in  the  garden. 

This  garden  was  a  very  large  one, 
and  they  went  some  way  before  they 
came  to  where  the  fishes  were  kept: 
at  last,  they  walked  through  a  narrow 
path,  with  high  rows  of  laurel  on 
both  sides,  which  led  to  an  open 
spot  xvhich  had  rock  all  round  it,  with 
ivy  and  moss  growing  over  it,  and 
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mountain  flowers  blooming  on  its 
sides,  The  tops  of  the  trees  rose 
above  the  rock,  and  cast  a  pleasant 
shade  over  the  scene  beneath. 

On  one  side  was  a  fountain,  that 
cooled  the  air  as  it  foamed  into  the 
basin  below,  and  ran  into  the  little 
fish-pond,  which  was  at  some  dis- 
tance, where  Ellen  and  Rachel  bent 
their  steps. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  fish. 
They  threw  in  crumbs  of  bread, 
which  the  little  creatures  quickly 
eat  up. 

•''Goldfish  come  from  China/'  said 
their  aunt:  "the  Chinese  are  fond 
of  them,  and  take  great  pains  in 
rearing  them.'* 
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After  they  had  looked  at  the  fish, 
their  aunt  said  it  was  time  to  wish 
the  lady  good  morning,  as  the  little 
-girls  were  to  return  home  after  din- 
ner. 

They  set  out  on  their  walk,  and, 
when  th-?y  came  to  their  aunt's 
house,  there  was  a  note  for  Ellen 
and  Rachel,  from  the  lady  who  had 
been  with  them  the  day  before. 
Perhaps  our  little  readers  may  like 
to  hear  it.  It  was  written  very 
large  and  plain,  so  that  the  children 
could  read  it  themselves. 

"  My  dear  little  Girls, 

"As  I  know  you  wished 
to  hear  about  my  poor  bird,  if  we 
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saw  him  again,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
telling  you,  that,  whilst  I  was  with 
your  aunt  and  you,  the  servant  saw 
a  bird,  which  had  been  singing  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree  near  our  house, 
hop  from  bough  to  bough,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  cage,  till  he  at 
last  flew  in,  and  began  helping  him- 
self to  the  seeds. 

"The  servant  ran  out  of  the  house, 
and  down  a  walk  which  led  to  the 
back  of  the  cage;  when  she  came 
near  it,  she  stepped  on  very  slowly, 
and  closed  the  door,  while  Dicky 
was  still  eating  his  meal. 

"You   may  suppose,   I  was  very 

much  pleased  at  this  news,  when  I 
i  2 
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reached  home,  after  I  left  you;  and 
I  think  you  will  be  pleased,  when 
you  read  this  account  of  it." 

Ellen  and  Rachel  thought  it  a  nice 
thing  to  receive  a  note,  and  beg- 
ged their  aunt  to  thank  the  kind 
lady,  and  tell  her  the  pleasure  it 
gave  them,  to  find  the  pretty  bird 
was  now  under  her  care,  and  would 
again  hop  on  the  breakfast-table. 

Dinner  was  soon  on  table.  When 
it  was  over,  Ellen  and  Rachel's 
papa  and  mamma  came  to  fetch 
them  home.  They  were  much 
pleased  to  see  their  friends;  but 
very  sorry  to  take  leave  of  their 
aunt,  who  made  their  parents  pro- 
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mise  to  let  them  soon  pay  her  a 
second  visit.  She  gave  them  a 
handsome  nosegay  a-piece,  as  they 
stepped  into  the  coach,  and  waved 
her  hand  to  take  the  last  leave,  as 
they  drove  from  the  door. 


THE    END. 
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